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A Spirit of Quest 

tions, The Via Dolorosa of Art (a beautiful title!), is a 
rather simple song of the mood that precedes artistic 
conception; indeed it is rather adolescent, taking the word 
not to mean derogation but a rather charming insecure- 
ness and transparency. The same could be said of Mood 
Decisions and Prose Sketches, which are, like the face of 
the artist of Via Dolorosa, "sullen with youth," often 
boisterous and sometimes bombastic. In striking con- 
trast these are with some other poems which sound like — 
did you ever hear a vaudeville actor string a lot of high- 
sounding nonsense words? In the Via Dolorosa there is 
perhaps too much nomenclature, and nomenclature means 
a vain effort at conception. McAlmon makes an impres- 
sion. It may be unpleasant — it all depends: a youth, 
agile and attractive, passing by without taking his hat 
off to anybody. Emanuel Carnevali 

A PROMISE 

The Golden Darkness, by Oscar Williams. Yale University 
Press. In Gossamer Grey, by Oscar Williams. The 
Bookfellows, Chicago. 

The ghost of tradition no longer walks, insinuating 
repetition; conventionalities of form have been cast aside 
as snares and delusions. Yet anarchy also is being ruled 
out — it has begun to be remembered that discipline is one 
of the duties of the artist, for of what virtue the title 
"artist" if selection and organization are to be left to 
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the public? The new generation of poets, studying the 
French symbolists, going to school in technique to William 
Butler Yeats, H. D., and Wallace Stevens; infusing a new 
flexibility into old forms with Edna Millay — the new 
generation has done with the inchoate. Perfection has 
again become the grail: subtlety is demanded of rhythm 
and rhyme, and profundity of observation. One says 
what one has to say and ends. Above all, no digression 
or elaboration for the sake of the mechanics. 

Oscar Williams, however, is no disciplinarian. His is a 
gift-horse into whose mouth he has not looked. He has 
taken it, been duly grateful, cherished it, and spared it 
heavy burdens. 

Nature, naively as in primitive religions, is his protag- 
onist. She is his lady, and he is her troubadour. In a 
rhythm subtle only by instinct, in facile rhyme, in image 
and execution varying from the painfully beautiful to the 
painfully mediocre, he sings without affectation and in a 
single strain like a bird. The beauties of dawn, of stars, 
of the palpable dusk of twilight, and the palpable darkness 
of night, prick him like needles, urging him to his single- 
noted song, and his gyrations, as of a dancing dervish, 
ever and ever around in the same spot. One is aware, 
however, above all, of an authentic urge, aware that 
Oscar Williams is a poet and no mistake. In spite of an 
endless repetition of grandiloquent abstractions — mystery, 
darkness, vastness, strangeness, grandeur, glamour — in 
•pite of banal rhythm and rhyme, one realizes that when 
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A Promise 

Oscar Williams arrives at the maturity promised by the 
isolated lines quoted below, he will be a far better poet 
than he is now. 

One does not demand great depth of thought of one's 
lyrists. We shall be satisfied if Oscar Williams but plucks 
consistently: 

And far away the poised gray mountains, 
Like billows caught in a trance. 

The tears within the twilight's eyes. 

Fantasy is lithe like a hound. 

And he compares the emergence of the earth at dawn to 
"a clenched fist, knuckled with crags." 

The Golden Darkness (In Gossamer Gray is in effect 
supplementary) is a promise and not a fulfilment. The 
young poet has just awakened; he stands before life 
rubbing the mist from his eyes. He has experienced 
little. He has not yet begun to sing of love, that primal 
theme of lyrists. Life hides behind a fog, secretive, 
illusory. When he has done rubbing his eyes, he may 
come into that clarity of vision one demands of good 
creative work, no matter how subjective or how mystical. 
At present he is a novitiate who has taken his first vows. 

Ruminations is perhaps the poem that offers most in 
quotation: 

"So," I said, "I am feeling 

What I shall always feel— 
The sharp toe of a stone, 
And a shadow's heel." 
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"So," I said, "I am seeing 

What I shall always see — 
The snow blossoms of moonlight 

Blowing on a tree." 

"So," I said, "I am hearing 

What I shall always hear — 
The winds with hair of starlight 

Crying wild and clear." 

"So," I said, "I glory in 

What shall always be mine — 
The flowers flushing red 

In the sky's blue wine." 

"So," I said, "I am living 

What I may not be — 
A dusty masterpiece, 

A mouldy biography." 

Pearl Andelson 

SLIGHT SONGS 

Songs from the Journey, by Wilton Agnew Barrett. Geo. 

H. Doran Co. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Barrett, one feels an almost 
irresistible impulse to review the publisher's blurb upon 
the slip-cover of this volume rather then the relatively 
unimaginative poems which the volume contains. The 
advertising agent who could speak of these frail and some- 
what crudely made vessels for an evident sincerity and 
almost painful earnestness as the "strange songs vibrant 
with passion" of a poet "humanly great, yet clear of 
eye for the little things" (why "yet," we wonder?) 
deserves individual attention. It is a pity that the 
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